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REMARKS UPON THER MORALS AND BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
PEOPLE, OCCASIONED BY A RECENT JOURNEY TO CHESTER. 


— +--+ 


Persons who travel the country, eithet in the way of busi- 
ness or pleasure, have many opportunities for acquiring know- 
ledge, and making themselves useful to society. And we also 
find, whether on foot or by coach, persons of ordinary capacities 
are fond of making their observations and remarks upon the dif- 
ferent objects they behold, But 1 would ask, to what do these 
remarks generally refer > and what idea do they give us of the 
moral culture of the minds ftom whence they proceed? Many 
persons admire the beauties of nature, but how seldom do they 
trace them up to nature’s God ! They extol the discoverers of sci- 
ence, the effects of which meet our eye in every direction, but do 
they discover in all these, as a first cause, the intelligence of the 
Deity ? The animals which pass before them are the objects of 
their praise, but that Almighty Being in whom every animal 
lives, and moves, and has its being, is scarcely ever mentioned, 
Man, the noblest of the works of God, is also the subject of their 
remarks, but seldom in a strain that indicates either an anxiety 
for his welfare, or gratitude to his Maker. His follies are ap. 
plauded, his foibles are admired, and his profligacy is made the 
subject of'a jest. Beyond this sublunary world, they seldom 
look, and the solemn subject of death and a future state, are 
regarded as unseasonable intruders, Born to die, and carrying 
with them all the symptoms of mortality, though warned by 
a thousand voices of the uncertainty of life, they still make this 
world their home, and seek all their happiness in things which 


are “seen and temporal,” 
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I have Lesn involuntarily led to these reflections by the impres- 
sion made upon my mind, during a journey this week, of consi- 
derable extent. Travelling from Preston to Chester, by the 
circuitous route of Bolton, Manchester, and Liverpool, and home 
again, several jneidents oecurred with which I was vmeh affected, 
and which I think are worth recording, especially as illustrative 
of the two standing propositions of this work—the prevaleney of 
immorality, and the want of corrective influence. These inci- 
dents shall form the basis of the remarks I intend to offer in the 
present article, 

Drunkenness is a vice so prevalent, that I doubt whether it 
would be possible to travel half a dozen miles on any public road 
in Lancashire, without seeing some indication of it. So soon as 
we left Preston, we overtook two young men walking on apparent- 
ly expecting to be taken up by the coach; they had a bottle in 
their keeping, and, though as early as half-past six, they were 
eagerly swallowing its contents, Relaxed by perpetual excesses, 
and depressed by a previous night’s debauch, young men like 
these, who are strangers to that manly vigour and cheerful ani- 
mation which are consequent upon sobriety, forcibly endeavour 
to raise their spirits by artificial means, and in a few years madly 
destroy their own lives, But this isolated aet, compared with what 
I witnessed in the after part ofthe day at Bolton, was but asa 
spark to a burning mountain, It was Easter-Monday, and like 
new-year’s day, seems regularly devoted to Bacchanalian ex. 
cesses, On most occasions, Bolton and the neighbeurhood are 
notorious for drinking ; ‘* we mun hev us drink”’ is quite as ready 
as “how do you do?’’ and few transactions of any note take 
place without the intervention of rum or gin, Sex and age make 
little difference ; boys will drink like men, and children often 
come to sup with their mothers, Here women go to the pub- 
lic house as a matter of course, and in open day may be seen 
sitting with long pipes in their mouths, and their glasses before 
them. Many a time have I counted the crowded rooms of the 
public houses, when there has been a considerable majority of 
femal:s, On this occasion, the disgusting scenes of drunkenness 
were principally confined to young people. From the surround- 
ing country, there was an influx of many thousands’ of young 
persons. Rude, uneducated, and exceedingly vulgar in their 
habits, some of these fellows when they get into liquor are al- 
most like mad bulls, They come purposely for a spree, and when 
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they return to their work, if they cannot boast of a good fuddie, 
and recount a number of lawless exploits, they would consider 
they had fallen short of acting their part. The streets were 
crowded early in the afternoon, and numbers were staggering 
and vociferating under the influence of drink, But in the even- 
ing the scene was still more affecting ; so many drunken men were 
prowling along the streets, that it was scarcely possible to move 
without being entangled with them; they uttered the most fil. 
thy speeches and awful imprecations as they went alung. Ti.e 
public houses were crammed to suffocation ; into some it was 
with the greatest difficulty a person could force bis way through 
the lobby. Here we have a melancholy, but a demonstrative 
proof of the prevalency of vice and wickedness, and of the futil- 
ity of the misguided religious efforts of those who may even wish 
well to society. Ifthe Bishop of Chester had been with me when 
1 was traversing the Bolton Streets, I would have said—** Most 
of these, my lord, were pronounced at their baptism, ‘members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of hea- 
ven;’ and about two years ago, they renewed the promises of 
their God-parents, ‘to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts 
of the flesh, and to keep God's holy will and commandments all 
the days of their lives.’ You then, with your own hands, pro- 
nounced them blessed, ‘ certified them of God’s favour and graci. 
ous goodness towards them,’ called them regenerate, and declared 
that all their sins were forgiven. Since then they have been under 
the watchful care of the shepherds of yoar own appointing,—and 
here, my lord, you see the result, Lay aside, I beseech you, all 
your ecclesiastical prejudices ; take a lesson from Facts; and 
if there be truth in the world it is this, that the tendency of the 
system with which you are connected is, to perpetuate immorality 
and vice amongst mankind, What I said in a tract which I left 
at your lodgings when you was confirming at Preston, I now re. 
peat, ‘ that before you permit any more boys and giris thought- 
lessly to promise to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, you ought to make di- 
ligent enquiry how many of those whom you confirmed last time 
have done this.’ A thousand answers are ready before you; » the 
conduct of these youths is decisive of the point,’’ 

But apart from all this, what an affecting sight to behold men 
drowning their reason, and obliterating that noble faculty which 
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distinguishes man from the brute. If a man come into the 
world deformed, or if, by some misfortune, bis mental faculties 
become deranged, his loss is considered a sore affliction ; but 
what shall we say of those who voluntarily unman themselves, and 
deprive themselves of all mental and physical capability! Who 
but a madman would dash out bis own brains, or deprive himself 
of the use of his own legs; and who is that madman but every 
person that indalges in intoxicating liquor? If an asylum be 
necessary for the insane, to keep them from mischief, and for the 
protection of society, there ought to be one in every town for 
drunkards, and one of the largest magnitude would be required 
for Bolton. Into these, every person offering signs of inebria- 
tion ought to be placed, and, as drunkenness is an offence against 
society, he ought, when sober, to be publicly corrected. Talk of 
drunken men being as bad as brutes! why, if any man’s beast 
were to begin to reel first to one side of the street and then 
to the other, or to lie down instead of performing its work, what 
would its drunken owner do? Lash it most furiously, Could 
the master of the dumb slave grumble at the same punishment. 
With most of these drunken fellows, I observed young girls 
who had come with them to enjey a pastime. Females always 
grace the appearance of an assembly, and when our pursuits are 
virtuous and innocent, their mirthful tones and soft sympathies 
give a zest to social intercourse, for which there is no'subscitute. 
I love to see young men and women mix cheerfully together, and 
when purity of heart and goodness of disposition pervade the 
intercourse, there are few views im life half so interesting. 
This mutual fondness of disposition was the finishing touch of the 
Creator, and is well worthy of being renowned as the completion 
of His works, Butoh! to see the pervertion of that which was 
once pronounced “ very good :’? to see these girls support- 
ing a drunken clown, clinging to him that begins his manliness 
by an abandonment of his senses, and to see, in too many in- 
stances, the girlseven encouraging the vice themselves, is really 
distressing. Would any woman of reflection, put herself beneath 
the protection of a man who cannot protect himself? In the 
prospect of a family, would she choose for a guardian the man 
who spends all his money at the ale house, who would be likely to 
render ber days miserable, and totermimate them with a broken 
heart? Temperance societies have done much, but if they could 
succeed in persuading all the young women to join in a resolution 
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never te consent to marry any man who is addicted to drinking, 
they weuld gain a strong influence, the power of which is net 
vet known, 

I proceeded from Belton to Manchester ; .thence to Liverpool 
by the Railway, in an hour and twenty minutes. Of the superio- 
rity of railway conveyances there is but one opiniun amongst the 
vast numbers who are constantly passing betwixt Mauchester and 
Liverpool, But there are reasons for admiring this mode of tra- 
velling with which every one may not be impressed, though fully 
equal, in my mind, to the greatest commercial advantages, 
will mention twe,—discouragement of drinking, and the absence 
of cruelty to horses, The drivers and guards on the old convey- 
ances are notorious for drinking, and it seems to be settled with 
the publicans, that all accomodation afforded thein is to be paid 
for in this way. From five to nine miles is generally the length 
of a drive, and at each stopping place, the glasses are in frequent 
request. Not long since, returning from Manchester, | happea~ 
ed to enter with an extra coach; not being exactly tied to time, 
it stopped not less than three times in the first five miles; at each 
place, every passenger had a fresh glass, Indeed, I soon found 
that they were what is called a jovial party, and, to use their own 
language, “‘they were going to Bolton to have a d——d good 
spree.’”” Now mark the difference betwixt this and the railway 
conveyance. Ide not remember the number of passengers with 
the train; there might be eighty or a hundred ; but:this | can say 
with perfect truth, that from starting at Manchester to arriving 
in Liverpool, there was not a single halfpenny spent in liquor ! 
1 was much pleased with this contrast, and [ hope the day is not 
far distant when, for the sake of the moral effects as well as the 
pecuniary advantages, railways will be universally established. 
Indeed the order, quietness, an@ good behaviour of every mam 
connected with the railway, strongly recommend it; and in the 
very movement of the carriages, there seems something so soft 
and seothing, as to neutralize the brutal vulgarity of many who 
travel upon it. 

As to cruelty to animals, which is a crying sin connected 
with travelling in every. part of the country, if there were the 
disposition, fortunately, there is no opportunity for exercising it. 
Though we sometimes travelled a mile in two minutes, there was 
no flogging, stamping, or swearing ; no nuble animals, like the 
coach horses, laden beyond their strength, driven beyond their 
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speed, sweating, and bleeding, and gasping for breath, We had 
several instances, the same morning, of the shameful treatment 
to which these animals are exposed. Being market day at Man- 
chester, as we approached the town, I suppose there would be 
twenty coaches on the road. Running against each other, and 
passing on the road, is what they call fun, At Pendleton, a 
coach from Wigan came up, and thongh the horses had come but 
a short stage, they seemed dreadfully abused. Our driver, look- 
ing back, aroused by its approach, said—** Yon horses are as 
white a sheet, by G—d! How long will the cruelty and bar- 
barity of these horse butchers be endured by a professing christ- 
jan people ? 

Just beyond Newton, on an adjoining moor, a crowd of people 
were assembled. l asked a gentleman what the cause might be. 
* In all probability,” he answered, “ it is some fight, for meet- 
ings for this purpose are common in that place.” Thisis another 
horrid vice, prevalent not only among the vulgar, but encouraged 
and sanctioned by persons of higher grades. In this age of 
refinement, we have dog fighting, cock fighting, and man 
fighting, with all the disgraceful accompaniments of swear- 
ing, drinking, thieving and gaming. 1 pronounce the pro- 
moters of these wicked sports, nothing better than brutes in hu- 
man form; men of minds could not support such cruel, inhuman 
exhibitions ; men of reflection would see in their causes and 
effects the strohgest reasons for holding them in detestation ; and 
men of refined taste or virtuous habits would shun them as dia- 
bolical. I care not by whom they are supported ; titled names, 
by attracting the unthinking crowd, perpetuate and extend the 
evils, and deserve from every well wisher to the morals of the 
people, a proportionate degree of censure, The day is not far 
distant, I hope, when the people will be better taught, and instead 
of reading the sporting papers, and joining in the ring, will de. 
vote their time, and influence, and money, to purposes of personal 
and general improvement. Passing on to Liverpool, and thence 
by a steamer to the Cheshire side of the river, the only eiream. 
stance I would here name, as it oceurred both as | went and came 
back, is, the cruelty with which damb animals are used in ship. 
ping and unshipping. We had on board calves, pigs, sheep, cows 
and horses; and to see the unmerciful manner in which these 
poor defenceless creatures are treated, by being dragged on 
with ropes, beaten with cudgels, and sometimes precipitated into 
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the river, and to hear the oaths and imprecations of the drivers 
and their assistants, would astound the stoutest heart, I said 
what I could to moderate the men, but, amid so much confusion, 
a person can scarcely get a hearing. 

Arriving at Chester, my first anxiety was to see whether the 
bills of ** The Moral Refurmer—No. 4,". were posted. Along 
with the numbers, they had been sent a few days before, but I 
was doubtful as to their safe arrival. However, 1 soon caught a 
view of the yellow papers, but, to my surprise and mortification, 
I found a number of them partially covered with a small hand- 
bill of a different colour, Hasty in my conclusion, I said, this isa 
paltry piece of persecution, worthy only of so distinguished a place 
as Chester; but upen making further enquiries, it appeared 
probable, that it arose out of the rival feeling of the different men 
who post the bills in that eity, But when I present a copy of 
this little plagay ‘“‘ centre piece,’’ most persons will allow, that 
though there might be something ominous in the connection of 
the bills, there is at least no affinity in their contents. Here it 
is verbatim :— 

“POR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHESTER INFIRMARY, 


ASTRONOMY & ASTROLOGY; 
OR, THE ART OF FORETELLING FUTURE EVENTS. 


**OXLEY’S Lectures in the Ball Room of the Albion Hotel, 
will prove clearly that itis very possible, and perfectly easy, to 
foretell by the Stars, the Good or Ill Fortune, the TIMES OF 
MARRIAGE, the description of a FUTURE HUSBAND or 
WIFE, the Periods of Preferment, Health or Sickness, Jour- 
neys, Success in Business, Birth of Children, Acquirement of 
RICHES, &c. and (if required) the LENGTH OF LIFE 
of any individual, The truth and usefulness of this means of 
foreknowledge clearly shewn from the Bible, and right reason, 
* And God said let them be for Sicns,’—Genetsts Ist chap. 
14th verse. 

* The Lectures will be given on WevNESDAY, THURsDay, 
and Faipay Evenines, this week, at balf-past seven o'clock 
in the evening. 

ADMISSION. 

** Front Seats fur the Course, 3s. Gd.; Back Ditto, 2s, 6d,— 

Sinere Lecters—Front Seats, ls, 6d. ; Back Ditto, bs, 
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“ Tickets to be had at the Newspaper Offices, the Albion Ho. 
tel, at several Shops, and of Mr. OXLEY, at 31, Pepper-street ; 
who gives private Instructions in Astronomy and Astrology. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen taught to work their own Nativities 
without calewations.—Terms, Five Shillings a Lesson. 

**N. B.—One-half of the clear receipts of these Lectures will 
be given to the Funds of the Chester Infirmary.”’ 

“ J. Fletcher, Printer, Chronicle-Office, Chester ."’ 

Upon this splendid affair, this improred mode of supporting 
charities, 1 will impose no commentary except to say, that faith 
hike this can scaacely be found—even in Ashton! 

Having thus taken my reader with me to Chester, I will not 
detain him longer with any detail of my return home. The usu- 
al exhibitions of vice presented themselves in every direction ; 
butas I have so often referred to them, a repetition would be 
tedious, At Liverpool, I am sorry to say, at a dram shop at the 
lower end of Dale-street, and at a fish mart at the corner of one 
ef the docks, I saw, in open day, specimens of female depravity 
beyond any thing I recollect elsewhere. Indeed, the country 
altogether is in a sad state as to principle and morals. Dr. Doyle 
has lately given a melancholy, and I fear but too true a descrip- 
tion of the principles and morals of the Irish ; and what do the 
newspapers, which daily teem from the press, contain, but an 
endless detail of vice and wickedness in every possible shape ? 
We may talk of infidelity, that is avowed infidelity, but there is a 
Jatent infidelity spreading abroad of a far worse description, and 
if not checked, is likely to leaven the whole lump. Of what use 
is it for men to “ rehearse the articles of their belief,’’ or to at- 
tend all the performances of worship, while their lives and conver- 
sation demonstrate that selfishness and sensuality are the only 
deities they serve with sincerity.—‘* Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that poets the will of my Father who is in heaven.”— 
“ This people draweth near unto me with their dips, but their 
hearts are far from me,.”’ It is quite clear that the building of 
churches and chapels, the increase of ministers and religious ser- 
vices, and the multiplication of societies for suppressing vice, are 
no criterion of the progress of reformation amongst the bulk of 
the people ; otherwise, by this time, a great improvement must 
have been manifest. Was there ever so great a stir ab reli- 
gion and so little accomplished ? Let any man view the adver- 
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tisements on our walls, and he will perceive that the number 
of announcements of “sermons, anniversaries, ordinations, 
missionaries,” &c. far exceed those for meetings of every other 
sort. Do these things never strike the reflecting part of the 
community ? or are they so intimidated by self-interest as to 
be afraid to speak out? Boast we of christianity? Her 
God-like greatness is only to be seen in subduing sia, and pro- 
moting holiness and happiness in the world. Boast we of a 
Protestant faith and of a scriptural religion? Let them be 
valued by the fruits they have produced. I am prepared to 
prove that the irreligion and vices of the age stand intimately 
connected with the present popular systems, and that, beyond 
the name, thearticle which now passes curreut for christianity, 
bears no similarity to the pure and exalted system of Christ 
and his Apostles. Having frequently made this assertion, I 
intend next menth to enter fully into this point, and to give a 
pretty extensive explanation and analysis of both primitive 
and popular christianity, and to mark the contrast. 


—_——- 


REAL RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERINGS OF 
THE POOR. 


Amoneast the social duties of life, none is more important 
than that of taking eare of the poor. Under the best guarded 
system of policy, there will be instances of distress, and which, 
no doubt, are wisely permitted, to call into exercise the bene- 
volent feelings of our nature. Every child of misery, every 
son of affliction, is a call upon our sympathy ; and, in a world 
where trouble is the common lot, it ought to be cherished to 
the greatest extent. To relieve the poor isevery where com- 
manded ; and, if done from proper motives, has the sanction of 
religion, and the promise of its bestrewards. I have before 
divided the poor into three classes—those whe are impover- 
ished by their own vices,—the able-bodied poor, whose wages 
are so much below the price of their living,—and the naturally 
poor, including the widow, the fatherless, the infirm, and the 
aged. For the first there is no remedy but a personal reform- 
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ation; in favour of the second and third classes I begagain: 


to pat in my plea. 
While we hear of whole counties in Ireland in a state of 
famine and starvation; whilst nearly the whole of our labour- 
ers and weavers are reduced to the degraded rank of paupers ; 
whilst cases ofappaling misery are daily occuring—in the midst 
of a land abounding with wealth, and favoured with almost 
anlimited powers of production,—if efforts are not made, and 
made immediately, to afford a general and permanent relief, 
who would regret what consequences came upon a nation so 
deadly insensible to the obligations of justice, and to the duties 
efhumanity? Every man ought tomakethe subject his own,. 
and deem himself unworthy of any enjoyment, till he has used 
his best efforts for obtaining a fair reward for the poor man’s 
toil. To talk of relieving distress by cheap leather, cheap 
prints, cheap ale, is to mock the poor. Some of these cheap 
things may be well in their place, but they are not to the 
point,—the poor of England want Cutap Breap. Shoes 
they get none but those cast off by others; their prints are the 
second-hand dresses of the benevolent, made over again; and 
as for cheap ale, they are better without it; but dread is what 
the cravings of the stomach demand every day. Oh! how I 
grieve to think of the sparing divisions which the mother is 
obliged to make in every meal, among her hungry children ; 
and especially when she has to delay the breakfast an hour or 
two, in order to meet the impossibility of providing for the 
usual number of meals! Think of this ye bloated, overgrown 
epicures, ye hard hearted tyrants, who not only reap the labour 
of others, but impose every obstacle-in the-way of rational 
relief. For the sake of maintaining am overgrown monopoly. 
with the name of RELIGION. on its front; for the-sake of pros- 
trating the people's labour at the feet of the landed aristocracy, 
shall famine be perpetuated? Shall the-bitter cry of woe ne- 
ver cease ? Shall the embargo upon the bounties of heaven be 
eternal? Shall we make laws to allow foreign competition to 
bring down the wages of our artizans, and at the same time, 
laws to keep up the price of their bread ? Every thing has 
been tried —reduction of taxes—poor laws—emigration acts— 
anda hundred local institutions, perhaps well intended—but 
all in vain. As well might the Israelites have attempted to 
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anake bricks without straw, as the people to bay dear bread 
with cheap wages. 4 removal ofall useless burdens from the 
land, and a repeal of the Corn Laws, 1 repeat, is the only re- 
maining hope; and I flatter myself, if the electors who are 
likely svon to be called upon to choose.a new Parliament, will 
but demand a pledge to this measure, as an absolute condition 
of their votes, another year cannot pass without bringing with 
it a full measure of relief. 

Many objections are started. It woul! reduce the value of 
labour. Can it be much lower ? has it not come down already 
50 per eent? It is dear bread that reduces labour, because 
every workman is obliged to do so much more work to earn a 
livelihood. Make the poor man’s living one third cheaper, he 
can then earn the same support in ten hours as he does now in 
fifteen ; and this would be equal to employment for one third 
more labourers. It would throw land out of cultivation, say 
others. Well, provided it did, are the people to starve in order 
to induce the cultivation of rocks, instead of being permitted 
to partake of the fertility of foreign soils? This objection, 
however, I believe to be unfounded. Have cheap calicoes 
tended to the destruction of weaving, or cheap yarn to the 
abandonment of factories? No: but they have done this; 
they have compelled every person of capital connected with 
these branches of manufacture, to apply all his inventive pow- 
ers to produce more and more from the same extent of works. 
And this is the way it would operate in agriculture. The 
land owners would then look about them; like merchants and 
manufacturers, they would have to give their personal atten- 
tion occasionally ; they would know the meaning of bad mar- 

‘kets, and would be led to make up for diminished prices by an 
increased production. Good times and high prices have made 
the land owners into wholesale dealers ; they have driven small 
farmers from the soil, destroyed the partitions of their estates, 
and let their farms by hundreds of acres inahand. A change 
in the corn laws would bring them to the refai/ system again ; 
which would not only produce more to the common stock, but 
would distribute the people over the country, and produce an 
increase of independent employment. Like the manpfactu- 
rers who, for the sake of profit, are obliged to make various 
changes, they would feel the stimulus of competition, and 
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would have other reasons for visiting their estates besides kil- 
ling hares and shooting game. In manufactures, what is the 
effect of freetrade? Abundant production and low prices 
for the country, and an increased exertion and moderate 
profits for the owners; precisely the effects which would fol- 
low a free-trade in corn; with this additional advantage, that 
whereas the poor experience little benefit from cheap articles 
of mauafacture, on account of their inability to purchase them, 
the benefit of cheap provisions would be felt every time the pot 
comes to the table. This, I believe, will be found to contain 
an answer to the often repeated question, “ how is it, that with 
such an increased production by mechanical power, the people 
still get poorer 7” What advantage can the poor derive from 
the reduction in needles, tape, lace, calicoes, &c.? The mo- 
ney they lay out in these is so trifling, that the difference is 
never felt. But let things be fairly balanced; let corn be 
reduced to the price of calicoes; let the woman's dinner be 
as cheap as her bed gown, and then, I assert, we shall see the 
return of the rosy bloom of health, and the smile of satisfaction 
into many a poor man’scot. If we bear in mind that food is 
in request at least three times a day, that a moderate sized 
family should spend about fifteen shillings every week in food, 
and that the same family perhaps does not spend one shilling 
in a month in any of the cheapened articles of manufacture, 
we may easily see, whilst the middling and higher classes, 
including all the land owners, are benefitting by cheap goods, 
there is little or no advantage to the poor. Bread, they must 
have, and until that is cheap, either by improved methods of 
cultivation, or by foreign importation, we might as well think 
of moving the heavens, as persuading the people to be content. 
It is true, the value of land would come down, and why not ? 
Every other class has had to sacrifice to the exigences of the 
state, and other descriptions of property have suffered a con- 
siderable depreciation. Think of the difficulties with which 
every tradesman has to grapple in order to make ends meet, 
and much of this is to keep up the price of land. With the 
removal of the tithes, church tax, poor tax, (which would 
certainly follow the repeal of the corn laws) and all other 
unnecessary burdens, and with labour at its present price, the 
land might be fairly thrown open to foreign competition. So 
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far from throwing land out of cultivation, there would, as it 
appears to me, be an increased cultivation. What is it but 
cheap land that tempts people to America? and if it were 
cheap here, would not every person prefer settling at home, 
and attempt the cultivation of those immense tracts of land 
which yet remain in England ? If rents were moderate, small 
farms with about land sufficient to find employment and sup- 
port for a single family, would be in great request ; and thus 
divided, it would produce a double quantity of domestic ne- 
cessaries to what it does at present. Land is beyond the poor 
man’s reach; and therefore he secks employment in the town, 
and his children are forced from the salubrious air of the 
country, to inhale the pestilential vapours of a factory. Every 
person of experience knows, that in proportion as any article 
is high in price, it gets into few hands, but when it is low, and 
requires little capital, it becomes a temptation for every man 
to meddle with. Viewing the ‘matter impartially, there is no 
fear of a diminished cultivation; and if there were, affording 
a comfortable livelihood to the labouring class, is a reason 
paramount to every other consideration. I have extended these 
remarks much beyond what I intended; but when I see the 
legislature pass one bill and another bill, and propose first 
one measure and then another, evidently passing over the 
main question, I intend to do what I can to keep it alive. 

Still, however well the able-bodied poor were provided 
for, there is a third class, consisting of the aged, the infirm, 
the fatherless, the widow, and the stranger, who will always 
have a claim upon our charity. But though such we shall 
always have with us, the burden would be comparatively easy, 
if all the rest could support themselves. As I totally disap- 
prove of the present poor laws, and as I before gave a few 
hints as to the plan I would recommend as a substitute, I 
will now attempt to give a more ample detail. The advocates 
of the poor laws may take credit to themselves, if they please, 
for exclusive knowledge of “moral and political economy,” 
but all arguments for the English poor laws, are arguments 
for perpeluating misery. We have hada pretty long expe- 
rience of their workings, and what is the result? Are the 
contributors kind and tender hearted, and wishful to promote 
the happiness of the poor ? or are the receivers humble, grate- 
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ful, and submissive? No: oppression, tyranny, impostare, 
cruelty, and the worst feelings are engendered by this system. 
Look, first, at the litigation and expenses of the setiiement 
part of the system; what can the poor expect from those who 
would sooner spend a hundred pounds in a law suit, than re- 
lieve their wants? Next, the cruelty and degradation of 
removals, and the obstacles thrown in the way of poor persons 
taking up their residence where their interest seems to lead 
them. This settlement law, and the removing of paupers, are 
libels mpon common sense, and are pregnant with con- 

sequences the most ruinous and degrading tv the poor. 
To explain the manner in which the poor are brow beaten, 
and the usuage they receive when they apply for relief; and 
in return, the methods they adopt to deceive the overseers, 
and to conceal their true cases, would require a long detail ; 
itis enough to say, that the system which admits of such con- 
duct is defective both in principle and practice. The aim of 
many “ vestries” is not to understand the whole truth of the 

case, and to give them sufficient relief, but to gel clear of them 
with as /ittle as possible; and, when every other argument 
fails, they have the workhouse, whieh is almost dreaded like 
the tread-mill. Asa place of employment, exclusively pro- 
vided for those who cannot get employment for themselves, 1 

see no objections to a workhouse; but, as a regular esta- 
blishment for the maintainance of promiscuous families, which 
happen #0 be burdensome to a town, workhouses are objec- 
tionableon many grounds. I bave met with families greatly 
distressed, yet enduring the greatest sufferings, rather than 
go to the workhouse. Every poor man with a family, likes te 
have a fire-side of his own; and it seems annatural to pluck 
up settled families, to treat them like aliens, and to board them 
together in one large house, without any distinetive rights or 
privileges. I have encouraged the repugnant feelings of many 
a poor man and his wife, and have persuaded them, never, if 
it were possible, to consent to be “removed.” Loss of inde- 
pendent feeling, I have always found the result of such remov- 
als: inmates of workhouses generally become life paupers 
upon the parish. It is true, there may be no want of meat, 
and every thing may be clean, but domestic enjoyment is what 
the poor man can never forget, and those who have children, 
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very properly, like to have them under their own controuf. 
Starvation and mendicity are the result of the present laws ; 
the total refusal of velief in some cases, such as the Irish, and 
persons who are on tramp, and the insufficient relief given to 
others, are, if not the reasons, the pretext of so much mendicity ; 
and whilst these laws are the only regular sources of relief, com- 
mon begging, one of our greatest nuisances, is sure te continue, 
The plan that I would recommend is based on Cuarity, and 
is suited in 2H its operations to the nature of the case. It con- 
sists, as I once hinted before, in dividmg a population into 
small districts, (or parishes) sach as would be most convenient 
for two or mere persons, to ascertain the real situation of all the 
resident poor, and to relieve them according to their need. The 
lately distevered absurdity of non-resident voters, may draw 
attention to the equal absurdity of non-resident paupers. How 
is it possible, were a suitable disposition to exist, for one or two 
persons to know the circumstances, or to sympathize in the suf- 
ferings of all the poor who are mixed up with a population of 
30,000 persons, besides the absent paupers in perhaps twenty 
different townships, all claiming relief? The thing is prepos. 
terous; and the consequences are, neglect, harsh and unjust 
treatment, deception, and a liberal support of extravagance 
and imposition ; to say nothing of the immense expenses which 
are unnecessarily incurred.——The districts being fixed, let two 
judicious, humane persons be appeinted to each district, whe 
should procure such other voluntary assistance as they might 
think proper, whose duty should be to enquire into the real cir 
cumstances of every applicant, to relieve the deserving, and to 
expose imposture. Being possessed of facilities for acquiring 
accurate infermation, every application for relief at the door of 
any person in the district, sheuld be referred to their decision, 
and thoseenly who received from them tickets of recommendation, 
should be permitted to attend at private houses to receive that re- 
lief which many are in the habit of giving. Upon this plan, the 
poor would be well taken care of, imposition would be detected, 
and the begging system completely put down. Many, I doubt 
not, will appreciate this plan, but they will say, how is it possible 
to meet with a number of persons sufficient for this purpose > 
At first, I admit, there might be some difficulty, and the reason 
ef this admission, is a strong condemnation of the present poor 
laws. WM relieving the poor had been constantly enforced as a 
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religious duty, and if it had not been supplanted by a “ legal pro» 
vision,”’ there would have been no difficulty in finding two men 
in a thousand, both qualified and willing to sacrifice a few hours 
every week fur so good a purpose. But when it is considered, 
that | am supposing (except on emergencies) that few of the able 
bodied would be objects of charity,—that a district might not 
contain more than fifty cases,—that the appointed overseers 
would get their friends to assist them in obtaining information,— 
that the time of serving would be limited to a year,—the difficulty 
of getting suitable persons wil be considerably diminished, 
Men of moral qualifications, instead of rank and wealth, should 
be preferred, and professional gentlemen, who are now exempt, 
should by all means be included. Every minister of religion 
should be either a principal or an assistant, not because they are 
all the best qualified, but because it is so congenial to what 
ought to be their office. Being a plan for the diffusion of 
charity, many benevolent ladies would reader their efficieat servi- 
ces ; and there are also many philanthropic individuals, who have 
not yet come before the public, but who would be willimg to act 
in a cause of so much importance, 

This plan I would recommend, whether the means were rai- 
sed by voluntary subscriptions, or by a parish rate. 1 prefer 
the former; for, as relief given to the naturally poor is an act 
of charity, it ought not to be compelled by law. Though the 
burden might fall unequally upon different persons, the penuri- 
ous refusing, perhaps, to give at all, yet not more so than it does 
at present; for great numbers of poor families, including the 
Irish, pay heavily to the poor, whilst others, with little tangible 
property, pay comparatively nothing. A voluntary contribution 
would create better feelings towards the poor, and it would give 
the greatest security forthe provident application of the money. 
1 am quite willing to admit, while I have full confidence in the 
superior claims of this plan, that some evils and inconveniences 
might arise ; but, if placed in opposition to the numerous and 
overgrown evils of the present system, they would appear as 
nothing. 

1 recommend, therefore, as a remedy for the first class, the 
adoption of such means as are likely to lead to personal reforma- 
tion ;—for the second, such pol.tical regulations as would give a 
week's fuod and clothing for a week's labour, While | have, 
wuder this head, particularly dwelt on the abolition of the corn 
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laws, 1 by no means wish to overlook the abolition of every 
expensive monopoly—the remission of the most oppressive tares— 
the correction of absentecism—and the discovery of fresh sources 
of employment ; but I believe the first is the principal measure, 
and that many of the other would naturally follow. I have paid 
some attention to the state of the Jrish,and when I was in that 
: country, was frequently among the poor, and I give it as my de. 
cided opinion, both from local circumstances and from a general 
view of the subject, that to attempt to cure the evils of Ireland, 
by introducing a system of poor laws, would be beginning en- 
tirely at the wrong end, and would tend to perpetuate the degra- 
dation of the people, Were it not for existing interests, civil and 
ecclesiastical, 1 am persuaded our government are acquainted 
with means infinitely more efficacious.—For the third class, the 
plan I have here laid down I offer, not only for the relief of the 
indigent, but for the suppression of mendicity. This system, 
properly arranged, unlike those formed by acts of parliament, 
would bend to exigencies, might be extended or contracted as 
circumstances required, aud would produce an increase of social 
feeling and mutual respect. May the time soon arrive when 
crime, poverty, and misery shall no longer disgrace our land ! 
when every one, from the bighest to the lowest, will be ready to 
exclaim—England, with all thy faults, I love thee well ! 




































CHURCH VESTRY. 


{ am admonished by the gentle manners of the Preston papers, 
in describing the vestry conflict on Easter-tuesday, to treat this 
affair with becoming reverence. The office of these vestry gentle- 
men is doubtless very sacred, and the object of their confederation 
purely the promotion of religion! They are the pillars of the 
church; consumptive as it is, but for their labours vitality 
wonld long since have become extinct. It so happens that in 
this country we like the best of every thing, and our notion has 
been to esteem that the most for which we paid the highest price. 
This being our rule, an inferior article in religion would have 
been a disgrace. But in this respect also, we are satisfied to 
our heart’s desire; we have got a religion which, as to its cost, 
will challenge the world. Such am article requires special 
keeping, and was not to be put off with an every-day attendance. 
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Like good “nursing fathers,’’ inthis parish, we have had two 
dozen apostles who voluntarily, and for nothing, have undertaken 
the “‘ care of ail the churches,’”’ If any of them should happen 
to be worn out in this service, they cheerfully provide 
for themaselves a successor; and indeed, they have never “ trou- 
bled the parish” for any thing, except now and then a modest 
request Jur fivepence or nimepence im the pound. As a matter 
of form, ‘payment will be compelled,” was always printed 
at the foot of the bill ; yet, full of forbearance, and not willing to 
bave recourse te harsh measures, they were willing rather to suf- 
fer wrong than inflict mjury. Te “live peaceably with all men,'" 
was their rule, and therefure, instead of using compulsion, they 
preferred the labour of laying a fresh rate. As if was never a 
rule to publish the accounts, little did the parishioners think that 
in some ‘livisions the amount of the rate end the “arrears’’ were 
exactly the same, 

It is true, complaints beve sometimes been beard, and errors 
whispeied abroad, but these were raised and eherished only by 
the disaffected, A hostile spirit haa, however, been gaining 
ground, and at last, through over much iedulgence, a disposi- 
tion to revolt bas been exhibited @wards the vestry; the 
dissatisfied parishoners bave lately erganiaed a formidable oppo 
sition. They are net enly grumblmg at having paid more 
than their neighbours, but have gone so far as to question the 
legality both of the constitution and proceedings of this body.. 
The people seem to be going mad for cheap religion; and are 
even avowing openly, that no man ought to be compelled to pay 
for any but bisewn. As usual, on the morning of Easter-tues- 
day, though the barometer was lew, and the state of the atmos- 
phere evidently betukened a storm, the vestry met in the church 
(whether with fasting and prayer | have not heard) to review 
the proceedings of the past year, and to lay a rate for the ensuing 
one, Business had not proceeded long, when in comes a depu- 
tation of nonvestry men, asking the liberty of looking at the 
accounts, demanding their publication for three years past, and 
hinting, if there were no objections, that the parishioners were 
now willing to take into their own hands the management of their 
own affairs. Though agitated a little by such an unexpected ar- 
raignment, the vestry, well convinced of the hopelessness of sub- 
mitting the matter to a fair investigation, conducted themselves 
with considerable decorum, and asked, before going to trial, for a 
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short respite, The favour was granted; the party withdrew ; and 
upon their return a plea of guilty was handed in. Wishing to 
use no severity, upon an offer to publish their submission to the 
public, it was finally agreed that judgment should be suspend- 
ed; and thus the matter has terminated at present, far more 
amicably than most persons expected. 
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VARIETIES, EXTRACTS, &c. 


Paying by the Piece.—Dues payable at the Parish Church, 


Preston ;— 

} Minister. Clerk. 
4 & Dd. % Db 
: Churching of Women...... eecccccces @7 #0 2. 
Publishing Marriage Bands ...... cone 2 CT € 

Dues when Married «......+++eseeee 24 0 6. 

Marriage by License ..........+ eonrnr DD 10 1 G 

For the Privilege of laying a grave stone 21 0 2 QO, 
Funerai Dues ........+- dcccceccooeen © GY O'S 


Besides the charges for tolling, grave, and beadle. The Vicar is 
said to be entitled also to 10s. for mortuary, on account of every 
one whodies in the parish, possessed of property worth £40, 
in either chectels or money. 


Dues at the Chapelry of Walton-le-Dale :— 





Minister. Clerk. 

Ss. D. s. D. 
Churching of Women........sceeee00--5 O84 06 
Publishing Marriage by Bands.......... 2 6 10 
Paid at Marriage Se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 00 06 
Marriage by License,...ceeseseseseses SOD 16 
Privilege of laying a grave-stone........ 18 0 30 
Funeral Dues ....-.-.+. ceeeees soccee 08 068 


Besides the charge for Grave, Passing Bell, &c. 

Though ‘the above is part of the data I promised to give as 
the ground work ofa calculation of the worth of religious ser- 
vices, I am almost ashamed ‘to offer it, for I shall be aceused with 
leaving the-subject as perplexed asit was before. How it is, that 
what is worth 4d. in Walton, is charged 7d. in Preston,—or how 
it should happen that 5s, should pay for the same article that is 
valued at 13s. 10d, at a mile’s distance,—or how in one instance 
the clerk should happen to get 33 and some odd, per cent, more 
than the parsen, exceeds my learning. I must leave it as it is. 

Fights to come.—The following is a imen of the contents 
of a sporting paper, “ Bell's Life in L ” The extensive 
sale of this paper, is a most decisive proof of the corrupt taste 


_and immorality of the age ;=— 
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May 24th.—Burke and Blissit..........£250 a side. 
May 24th.—Pixton and Murphy........ 50 “ 
May 2Ath.—Richmond and Adams,...... 25 “ 
June 7th.—Harry Jones and Dick Hill... 50 “ 
July 12th,_—Jem Ward and Simon Byrne. 200 * 
Brown and Sampson not fixed,” 

Female Depravity.—“ On a careful and minute enquiry into 
the condition of the female sex in London, it has been calculated 
that the number of females of a certain class exceeds 80,000,— 
that there are at present 15,000 girls who are children of the 
poor, who have no visible means of subsistence ; the greater 
part of whom are trained to every variety of vice, and are with- 
out shelter or home.”’— Mor, Herald. 

Drinking in Manchester.—“I\t is a fact, that more than 
£180,000 were expended by the working classes, in this town 
and neighbourhood, upon liquor, in the year 1830°’— Man, Times. 

New Bilis.—Lord Nugent has obtained leave to bring ina 
bill to abolish the greater part of 101,596 oaths in the customs, 
and 194,612 oaths in the excise, and to substitute deglarations, 
with penalties of £100 for false ones.—There is also a bill before 
the house to repeal part of the settlement law. 

Priests and their appendages generally become objects of 
popular fury. At Paris, during one of the late commotions, the 
Archbishop’s palace was attacked, and received much injury, 
and “down with the priests’? was the cry, If they were the 
real and known benefactors of mankind, would this be the case ? 

Public Works —Whenever sums of money are expended on 
public works, it should be asked, what will be the annual return 
to the necessaries and comforts of society? Beyond that of finding 
employment during their erection, we generally find them not 
only unproductive, but expensive to the country. Erect splendid 
buildings like Blackburn church, the intended Liverpool Cus- 
tom House, Brighton House, and Windsor Palace, and though 
there may be something to gaze at, where is the annual produc- 
tion to the country ?—In this respect, the gold and silver which 
built them might just as well have been buried in the earth, 
Lay out £500,000 on inclosing and cultivating land, which 
would produce a supply of the necessaries of life for ever, and 
the same sum in heaping stones upon each other, and the result 
will shew the difference. The people of this generation are build. 
ing mad, Capital by this means is irrecoverably sunk ; and to 
grant money, for any ‘‘ public works,’’ in order to relieve either 
England or Ireland, which are not calculated to yield an annual 
return to the country, is short sighted policy. We are indebted 
to mother and grand-mother church for this blessing also, Bent 
always upon splendid externals, no sum was too great to spend 
upon cathedrals and godly buildings ;—and new churehes we 
find even yet out of the earnings of the people, take the lead in 
architectural grandeur. The church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
took 145 years to build it, and 19 successive Popes showered 
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wealth and honours upon it! When shall we arrive at the era 
of common sense ? un 

A Bad Example.—The following simple statement, given me 
by a poor woman from a neighbouring village, I know te be tuo 
true. “ We have as drunken a parson as there is for a hundred 
miles round; he was burying a child and be bad nearly fallen 
into the grave; and ow goud-friday, though sacrament day, they 
could scarcely get him home ; they had a weary mess. He minds 
nothing but eating and drinking, and he'd go twenty miles to 
stuff. His nasty talk to young people as he meets them 
does me worst of all; he had the bailiffs last friday ; heis really 
a bad man.”’—But what do the people say?—*Oh! he suits 
most of them ; if you talk to them, they always find excuses; 
he was turned out once, and they were never easy till they gut 
him in again.” 

Beer Act. —Though I have constantly stated what I know te 
be capable of demonstration, that there has been a great deal 
more drunkenness since the passing of the new beer act than 
there was before, I by no means wish this act to be repealed with 
a view of reviving the old system. The licensing system was 
thoroughly corrupt, and I would never advocate any change that 
could by possibility lead to its revival, The changes that | 
would recommend are, first—make the public houses all alike ; 
let any man who is qualified to sell ale, be qualified to sell all 
sorts of spirits. Second—Charge something considerable for a 
license, say £20; let them be granted by the excise, and to all 
persons, without partiality, ‘Third—Let the former duties, if not 
heavier, be laid upon the sale of both ale and spirits. And fourth 
—Irt the duty be taken off malt, These regulations, I think, 
would secure a cheap beverage to those who would take it home, 
would tend to discourage ale house excesses, would maivtaiu 
equal rights to the people, and deprive the magistracy of arbi- 
trary power. 

Challenging.—A new mode has lately been discovered fur 
raising money for the support of our institutions, Kc,; and as it 
is likely to become fashionable, having received the sanction of 
the Parisians, it may be proper to apprise those of my readers 
who may be a little behind the times, what it consists of. When 
there is an anxiety to make a push in raising the needful, but 
ordinary means affording no hope, some generous individual gives 
a challenge :—* If any person will give so much I will give so 
much.”? To refuse such an offer would be pusillavimous, and 
therefore it is not only accepted, but the spirit of enthusiastic 
liberality, or the love of fame, spreads like wild fire. A sub- 
scription for replenishing the treasury is now raising in France, 
upon this principle. The Manchester Missionary Meeting has 
been twice affected with this challenging mania ; and strange as 
it may appear, the phlegmatic people of Preston bave lateiy 
caught the infection. A certain chapel, in this town, be- 
ing considerably in debt, and the congregation fevling naturaily 
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desirous of its liquidation, one of them offered, that if they could, 
by a given day, raise the sum of £700, he would make it inte 
£1000. Impossible as the at would seem, in a place so 
little noted for liberality as Preston, tke challenge was 
met, and, to the no small satisfaction of all parties, the sum has 
been raised! To shew the comparative merit of two cases, and 
the benefit of the challenging system, | may mention, that when 
collections were made in aid of the fund for relieving the dis- 
tressed in the manufacturing districts, £5, 13s.0d. was the amount 
colleeted at this same chapel. 

Confinementof Sunday-School Children.— As it is the approach 
of summer, 1 would again plead the cause of the thousands of 
poor, pany children, who attend our sunday scheols, and whose 
unreasonable confinement J would urge upon the consideration 
of the managers. 1 was at a place of worship last sunday after- 
noon, where the children were quite overpowered with sleep ; 
and their confinement evidently a great hardship. Num- 
bers of them are very young, and perhaps confined in factories, 
during the other six days, so that the present confinement in 
sunday schools, is a positive punishment to these poor children, 
and the surest method of leading them 4o abandon the school as 
soon as they are at liberty to ehoose for themselves. We know 
how difficult it is to keep awake ourselves in oppressive weather, 
during an afternoon’s service; what state then must the child, 
ren be in, who are not only confined in chapel during the whole 
of the service, but, including school exercises, an hour and a half 
morning and afternoon, loager than the congregation! Let the 
children be taught the principles and duties of religion, but let it 
be done in a manner suited to their tender frames and to their in. 
fantile capacities, A short, plain, familiar address, delivered in 
an affectionate manner by some of the teachers, no doubt, would 
both please and profit them, but pulpit discourses generally are 
not suitable for children, and, when connected with such unrea- 
sonable confinement, are sure to fail of their effect. The super- 
antendents and teachers of these schools aré amongst the most 
yudicious and disinterested of the age, and 1 doubt not, when they 


eee the evil, will be ready to apply a suitable remedy. 
J.-L 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Sir, 
Havine observed in your Periodical of this Month a letter puc- 
porting to come from a “‘ Manchester Man,” making some very “ outre” 
observations upon a thing which, by his own confession, he knows nothing 
ef, save and except that he has seen the door open, anda lamp burning, 
or sather, “ brilliant lights,” as he chooses to denominate them, allow me 
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to observe to you that many of your readers may be prejudiced by his state 
meut, for want of better or other information. 

Acl am convinced ¢hat Xt is not your object to misrepresent thiugs, or 
still more te hinder a deserving individual from being encouraged, perhape 
an impartial view of the matter may not be unacceptabie to you. 

Allow me then firet to iaform you thut there is N@ gambling at the 
Divan on Sunday evewngs, or on any other evening, uniess your monstrous 
ly punctitious friend can constrec en ineocert gawe at draughts or chess, 
mto gambling ; bet even this ie net allowed at the Divan om Sundsye. 

I appeal to your cendear and goed sense, Mr. Editor, when i ask you, 
what pussible evil can aviee from reading the papers, smoking a cigar, and 
taking a cup of coffee an a Sunday Evenieg. Now } do out deabt that Mz, 
Manchester Man jibes bie pipe and his glass of aecus, by his own fireside, 
where there are ne open doors or brilliant lights to betray him,—why thea 
should he be so severe? 

If your kind Correspondent would attack the ¢tap-rooms, the flaming 
dram-shops, those gross receptacles of vice, instead of thie refined mode 
for a gentleman to pase bis evenings, I and the public would think beiter 
of him. But why se ach explanation, perhaps your Cerrespoadent is a 
keeper of ene of the said dram-shope, and ie afraid of his customers being 
converts to the coffee systens, 

I trust you will, if not insert this letter, at least do the publie and the 
proprietor of the Divaw the justice to refute the sfatemant contained ia 
your Moral Reformer of the first of April. 

} am, Mr. Editor, with much respect, 
Yours very traly, 
Flulme, 9th April, 831. AMICUS JUSTITIA. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sie, . 
T was no littlesarprised the other day on accidentally perusing your 
last number, to find an attack, and 4 most unjustifiable one, made by some 
person, sabseribing himself a ‘‘ Manchester Man,” onthe proprietor of the 
Cigar Divan in this towa. Your Correspondent states, that heen a Sunday, 
passing the above nemed establishment, saw large placards on the door stating 
that it was thenopen ‘Ff would ask him if that was during divine service, 
as many of your readers would, frum the illiberal style of the “ Manchester 
Man,” suppose that it was. Whatever may be his answer, I deny that the 
Divan was ever open during divine service; and can for one sce no great 
sin committed by a man, even after service, preferring a cup of coffee to a 
more intoxicating beverage; indeed, f thisk that such establishments 
ought to be encouraged, ae tending more te “moral reform” than the 
numerous dram-shups and tavernas, which the “‘ Manchester Man” was so 
blind as not to perceive in hie Sanday’s walk. As to the charge of a “sort 
of gaming,” why does he not openly declave what it is, instead of thus 
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throwing out ambiguous hints, or why not inform the Police, who would at 
ence suppress it; he says that he does not know whether the practice allu- 
ded to, is there exercised on a Sunday or not; why, as he is so anxious for 
the strict observance of the Sabbath, did he not at once go in, and then, 
it he could have discovered any gaming, have taken the proper measures 
to expose and suppress it, instead of endeavouring to mislead others who 
know 4s littleabout the matter as himself. 1 must disclaim any connection 
with the owner of the Cigar Divan, other than that of an occasional visitor, 
and in ‘the course of my stay there, | have never seen nor heard of any 
practice similar to what has been stated. Let me, in conclusion, recommend 
the writer of the article contained in your last number, in future, not to 
form too hasty an opinion, and above all—to adhere to truth. With good 
wishes fur the success of your publication, allow me to subscribe my- 
self, ° 
ULTOR. 


Manchester, 16th April, 1831. 





THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGLAND AS AT PRESENT CONSTI- 
TUTED, PROVES A CHIEF CAUSE OF THE PROMOTION AND 
SPREAD OF INFIDELITY, IMMORALITY AND VICE. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Sir, 
WHEN we see immorality and infidelity making rapid increase in 
any nation, it is a bad omen of its lasting prosperity, for they are 
generally the forerunners of a national dissolution. To any person 
acquainted with the state of France before the first Revolution, this 
fact will not appear strange, when they know that the infidels of that 
country before that event, expended nearly a million of money, annually, 
in the publication and distribution of sceptical tracts. 

No person then whu has a regard for morals, or who is possessed of one 
spark of religion, can leuk at the rapid strides which infidelity, immorality, 
and crime are making ia our highly favoured land, without feelings of the 
deepest regret. All such must find the inward suggestious of conscience 
arging wpon them (be he churchman or dissenter,) the necessity of doing 
allin their power to stop the current of their baneful effects, They can- 
act but almire the spirit of your endeavours in such an uudertaking. 
‘Trusting that they may be crowned with eutire success, 1 wish, through 
the medium of the RerorRMER, to draw the attention of your readers to 
the subject of morals,—shewing a few of the causes (beginning at the 
source, and proceeding along with the stream) which are productive of aa 
increase of infidelity and immorality, 

Wheu nations are to perish io their sins, 
*Tis in the Church the leprosy begins ; 
The Priest whose office is with with zeal sincete, 
To watch the fountain and preserve it cleer, 
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Careless, nods, and sleeps, upon the Brink, 
While others poison what the flock must drink ; 


Or w at the cry of lust alone, 
Pattee poor 

And, taint the very name of cure, 
His sheep believe it pure ; 


The fuul forerunner of a general ryt. 

Righteousness exalieth q nation, but sim is a reproach to any peeple.” 

1 —The lukewarmness, yice, aad immorality of the clergy, is the great 
cause of the increase of immorality apd infidelity. 

Even if christianity be inculeated and preached from the pulpit, with- 
out example aud precept, in conformity with the christian doctrines they 
preach, it is almost certaim to take no effect, or make no lasting impression 
on the heart. We see one class of christian tutors preaching most strenu- 
ously against drunkenness, and prepounding and explaining the dreadful 
nature of that vice; not eveo meglecting to add as aq improvement, what 
sort of punishmest will be inflicted upon those who de not repent, and be- 
come changed characters, This doctrine is.all very good and very com- 
mendable, but the hearers know that he who thus addressed them isa 
drunkard himself: perbaps at the time be is addressing them, scarcely re- 
covered from his last night’s debau¢h, They can scarcely believe that, if 
the truths he advances be is reality trug—if such be the nature of the 
punishment they may expect in a futare state, he himself would continue 
in the actual practice of drunkenness and debaychery : they therefore believe 
the word of inspirationa humbug, and a future state of retribution a dream. 
This conduct certainly tends to increase infidelity and immorality. 

But know, the law that bids a drunkard die, 
Is fat too true, to pass the trifler by. 

Another class of these worthies preach most strenuously against “the 
vanity of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches,” and maintain “ that a 
good name is rather to be chosen then great riches, and loving favour ra- 
ther than silver and gold,” &c. enforcing the necessity of laying up their 
treasures in heaven, for where the treasure is there the heart will be also: 
and with folded hands and uplifted eyes, address the Supreme Being in the 
words of Agur the prophet, saying, ** Remove far from me vanity and lies, 
give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me.” 
No fault can be found with such doctrines, nor such a prayer, if it were 
presented with sincerity, end by pe: sons whose characters are conformable. 
But the very reverse is perhaps the case; they are known to be both proud 
and penurious, hoarding up riches year after year, and grasping all within 
their reach; oppressing the poor and needy, and screwing from them the 
last farthing, in the shape of support tothe church. Can this be a 
fit example to the flock over which such individuals are placed? 

Will not the negligent sheep of flock 
Resort to his sanaagls as : = , 
They will take it for granted thet this is the ITE up 
their treasure, and that they should look after the hoarding of money as the 
U 
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one thing needful, seeing their teachers appear to put all their mind and 
energy to the accumulation of riches, In fact, they take it for granted, the 
minister is the pattern, and if they follow his example, it is all that can be 
expected ofthem. Can aay thing be more hurtful to the morals, or better 
calculated to promote the cause of infidelity, than sach conduct ? 

Another class of teachers might be pavticularized as strenuous advecates 
for the sanctification of the sabbath, and protest most solemuly 
against persons frequenting ale-houses, wews-rooms, attending parties, 
&c. that they should not so mach as think their own thoughts, speak their 
own words, nor do their own actions, on that day, for it is a day appointed 
by God bimselfto be kept holy. ‘This is the doctrine they preach from 
the pulpit; the doctrine itself is perfectly good, but how do they them- 
selves act up to these precepts? What will the hearers think when they 
see a person of this description come straight from the news-room, ascend 
the pulpit, and deliver this discourse? Perhaps after the sermon they may 
see him off to a dinner party with some friend ; after dinner, firsi one bot- 
tle, then another ; if a sporting character, conversing on hunting, coursing, 
or shooting, or perhwps a peep at Bell's Life, to see the state of the odds ; 
if a politician, on the news ofthe week, the state of our domestic and for. 
cign relations, &e.* Can any traths which sach an individual advances from 
the palpit make any impression on the minds of others? when they 
know his character, will they not follow his example—with this excuse 
on their lips :-— 

If Apostolic gravity be free, 
To play the fool on sundays—why not we > 


Strike up the fiddles—let us all be gay, 
Laymen have leave to dauce, if Parsons play. 


These exo rples are not rare in the establishment, if they were, they would 
not be worthy of notice. Put though they are numerous, yet there are a 
great many Pastors in the establishment, that would be an ornament to any 
church. 1 am fully persuaded that these individuals long as much as any 
can do for a removal of these evils, amd for areform in what may be amiss 
in the church. The only way of reforming these abuses is, to remove the 
causes, to remove every thing which prevents the facility of excommunicat- 
ing such individuals from the ministry, and giving their livings to more 
worthy characters, who may be almost suffering from want, and these are 
by no means few. 

11.—The exactions of tithes by the clergy may be considered another 
cause of the present degenerate state of morals, and of the increase of 
infidelity. 

Some people may say this cannot be, as it only affects them politically ; 
that it affects them politically it is true, but it is quite as true that it af- 
fects them morally. Persons who use such an argument will not be 





« Upon first reading this description 1 thought ita little too high coloured, but when I 
remem that even in the district of the Fylde, it is said, that there are no fewer than fre 
wet parm itis probable this Correspondent has stated no more than what he knows to be 
corre f tel, 
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willing 'o affirm that the farmer is not obliged to give a tenth of lve in- 
dustry towards the support of the church. The law of tithes is an 
innovation on the revealed word, was introdaced by an avaricious 
spirit of coveteousness, and not established or enforced by Christ or his 
cisciples, nor even exacted in England before the uinth century; the 
primitive preachers being supported entirely by free will offerings. 
And even when established by the popish priesthood in the ninth 
century, a fourth euly went to the support of the clergy, a fourth to 
the poor, a fourth towards building and repairing charches. and a feurth 
towards the support of the peor clergy. These ere facts which none can 
deny. The farmer sees and knows that by the avarice of vur refurmed charch, 
the parsons take the whole to themselves ; he is obliged, besides his teath, 
to build and repair churches, and support the poor ; the farmer grieves, 
and that very justly, that he should contribute so large a proportion to- 
wands the maintainance of a man perhaps he never saw, mach less beard 
preach. This law tends to make the farmer absent himself from a place of 
worship, because he detests the sight of a man who takes a larger fee for 
his services than he considers right and equitable to bestow. 11 is a !a- 
mentable fact, and not more lamentable than true, that not more than ove 
family in six through the farms scattered over the cowutry, ever shew 
their faces within the wails of achurch. Is this at all to be wondered at, 
when, upon reflection, we see that the doctrines of christianity in- 
clude a far different course, and the clergy themselycs must be aware that 
it is only by the strong arm of the law, that they can support the system. 
Until this annataral state of things be removed, we may expect an increase 
of infidelity and immorality. Certainly any thing that can be a hinderance 
to people attending divine worship, must be morally considered bad iv 
principle. Any thing that can pass for an excuse for abseatiog from the 
church, must be equally hurtful. This law of tithes then ought to be im- 
mediately removed. 

The way which seems most likely to satisfy the laity, and to suit the 
temporal (and I might say spiritual) wants of all the clergy is, to do away 
with tithes altogether, seeing there is no divine authority for de- 
manding them, and that they are contrary to the dictates of nature. Im- 
pose a property tax; out of this tax form an ecclesiastical fund,* and out 
of this fund pay to each minister of the establishment, or rather, to each 
charch or chapel belonging to the establishment, an equal sum, say fifty 
pounds perannum, te be paid only during the life time of the present in- 
cumbents, and after their decease to revert again to the state; and allow 
them to make up the rest of their stipend by free will coutribytions, as is 
the case amongst almost all sects of Dissenters. This plan would make 





« A. H. elsewhere recommends us to “the Christian Standard, the Word of God” as 
the best guide in our attempts to reform the Church. Where in that word does he find avy 
thing comporting either with the principle or detail of what he here sv ' Somethuw;z 
infinitely transcending the establishment of a fund is wanting, in erder to secure atten. 
thon to the “soul's wants of the people." The proper performance of this duty, like the 
gifts of the spirit, can never be “ purchased with money.” —ZLdit, 
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them take more care in administering to the soul's wants of the people 
Some will, indeed a many would, make objections to this plan, as likely to 
equalise the clergy, which they consider quite inconsistent with episcopa- 
ey. This however would not be the case; would a small country church 
or chapel, situated in a farming district, capable of not holding more than 
300 or 400 individuals, raise the same voluntary stipend (although the 
minister has the same grant from government) as a wealthy congregation 
of 1,000 or upwards? Certainly not. There would not be an individual 
with a yearly income of 60,000/. whilst bis more worthy brethren per- 
haps only receive 302. It is high time that he who works hard in the vine- 
yard should receive more remuneration for his labours, and he that docs, 
comparitively speaking, nothing—'° reduced, and both put on the same 
footing. Nothing would bethe means of improving the state of morals in 
this country more, especially in agricultural districts, than the abolition of 
this unnatural law. 

I1L.—Pluralities and non-residences form another glaring cause of im- 
morality and infidelity. 

None can deny, however interested, that such cases do exist, or that 
they are far from being partial. Such arguments, if advanced, must fall to 
the ground by their own falsity. They not only do exist, but that to an 
awful extent. Wesee individuals possessed of from 6 to 16* church livings 
and preferments, amounting to immense sums, merely because they have 
wriggled themselves into the favour of some high personages, and that very 
often by mean compliances, And it is nothing uncommon for a Bishop to 
enjoy at the same time, preferments which are quite incompatible with 
each other, such as, a bishopric, a headship of a college, a prebendary, a 
rectory,and otheremoluments. As Bishop, a man ought to be in his own 
diocess ; as head of a college he must be resident ; as a prebendary certain 
duties are required; as a rector of a parish his presence cannot be 
dispensed with; and I might add, as a lord of parliament his attendance is 
frequently and justly required, What account their lordships can give to 
either God or man pf each preferment, it behoves them well to consider. 
Whatever they may think of such conduct themselves, no person who looks at 
the matter impartially, will say that it is not hurtful to morals, They may 
preach against infidelity, and the cause of its progress, as they will, but a 
deist is a saint compared with such characters. Indeed, what can be more 
beneficial to the promotion of infidelity than such conduct. The word of 
God says, “ that a Bishop should preach the word in season and out of 
season,”—commands them “ To give themselves wholly to the ministry, 
and to take heed to al! the flock over which the Holy Ghost has made them 
overseers,—in all things shewing themselves a pattern of good works, &c.” 
This is the instruction that Paul gave to Timothy, first Bishop of Ephe- 
sus. How do the modern Bishops act upto these exhortations? If they 
do vouchsafe once in a day, as an extreme favour, to indulge the people of 
their diocess, where they happen to spend a little time, they usually affect so 
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much pomp and dignity in their manner, and their discourses are so.dry 
and unevangelical, so stiff, so coal, so critical, so heathen like, that the poor 
of the flock can receive little or no benefit. 

The only way of reformation is, to reduce thew to the christian stand- 
ard—the word of God. Then morality would increase, infidelity and vice 
would receive a deadly blow ; .and finally, | would exhort all pluralists ia 
the words of the poet :-— 


“ To cast your orders at your Bishop's feet, 

Send your dishunoured Gown to Monmouth-Street ; 
The sacred functions in your hands is made, 

Sad sarrilege '—no function—bat a trade ” 


In making the foregoing observations, | wish it to be perfectly tm 
derstood that they are not intended for the purpose of bringing religion 
lower in the estimation of your readers. What I wish is, that a reformation 
may take place in the church, cleansing from it all the dross, and leavitig 
nothing but the pare, primitive teligion. ‘This is what evéry uninterested 
individual wishes to see accomplished, be he clergyman of layman, who is &@ 
friend to religion and morals. What oceasion have we for dranken, im- 
moral, sporting parsons, with stipends from three hundred to three thou- 
sand poauds a year; or what occasion have we for bishops with stipends of 
from ten to sixty thousand pounds a year, for doing nothing towards the 
spiritaal advancement of the people, but who in reality do a great deal of 
harm by their exumple and eonduct? Better far would it be that their liv- 
ings and cstates were sequestered and given to the state, and their places 
supplied with truly moral, evangelical, and affectionate ministers. 

I might heave drawn a great many more traits of character from the 
pastoral life, which are bat too common amongst the clergy, hurtful both 
to the cause of religion and morality; I might have here also laid before 
your readers a short sketch of religion in the primitive ages of christianity, 
contrasted with religion at the present time; this perhaps may appear in a 
future number. Wishing you every success in your undertaking, 

I remain &e. 





ON NEWSPAPERS, 


To the Edilor of the Moral Reformer, 


Sir, 

In yvur last number but one there were some very good remarks 
concerning the improvement which ministers of the gospel ought to make 
of particular facts that are stated in the newspapers. Approving as I do 
of those remarks, I beg leave, through the medium of your Reformer, to 
say that 1 think there is yeed of a “Radically Reformed” newspaper. 
Since the schoolmaster has been abroad, there is a desire for GENERAL I5- 
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FORMATION. But I know of no newspaper in which it is to be obtain- 
ed; consequently, a person must either read a great many papers, or remain 
in ignorance of much that is going on in the world. But reading many 
p®pers is so great a tax both upon time and the pocket, that few can afford 
the sacrifice. All the papers that | know, while they profess impartiality, 
are partial in a very high degree. They are ranged either on one side or 
another, and seldom give much more than one side of a question. I speak 
of the weekly papers; for I seldom see any of those which are published 
daily. To refer to facts. There has been great agitation in Ireland con- 
cerning the repeal of the Union. Now the papers [ see, tell what is said 
against the repeal, but nothing that is said in its favour. They give the 
charges against Mr. O’Conne!|, but not his defence. The same is the case 
with Parliamentary Reform; a paper gives nine columns to the speech of 
ene member who is in favour of the measure, but hardly as many lines 
to each speaker on the opposite side. Now, Sir, | am a hearty friend to 
parliamentary reform, but 1 like to see fair play. There has long been a 
controversy respecting the Apocrypha, between some of the friends of the 
Leadon and Edinburgh Bible Societics; and there is a paper war now go- 
ing on among the fiiends of the London Society, concerning the omission 
of prayer at their public meetings; but respecting these things, all the 
newspapers I see are as dumb as the dogsof Egypt. Some weeks since, 
the deputies of the three denominations of Dissenters in London, put forth 
a manifesto, in the World newspaper, in which they reflected upon country 
ministers and congregations not making collections for them, as they had 
requested nearly twe years before. The writer of this sent a letter, post 
paid, to the Editor of the World, which he requested him to insert in that 
paper, as in it the complaint had been made. In that letter, I gave my 
reasons for not making a collection for these deputies; but the Editor, whe 
by the bye, professes to be an impartial journalist, and a christian too, 
would not give it insertion. Thas, Sir, the charge appears against country 
ministers, Lut their defence must not see the light. Now, Sir, I donot find 
fault with editors for giving their own opinion, far from it: in their leading 
article, let them say what they please ;_ but let them also give both sides of 
the question, and not attempt to put their readers into leading-strings, by 
giving them just whet information they please. We have no objection to 
read their commentary, but we demand the text in full in order that we may 
judge for ourselves. We discard implicit faith. 1 must also remark that, 
in the papers with which I am acquainted, there is not only reason to com- 
plain of partiality, but also of scanty information. Notwithstanding the 
present unprecedented state of Europe, which has excited such intense feel- 
ing every where, aud such anxiety to obtain information, all the information 
which our weekly journals give, may be often comprised in a single column. 
Now, Sir, we moust either be satisfied with this, or have recourse to a pum- 
ber of papers, in order that we may get one piece of information from one, 
and another from avother. 1 bave remonstrated with the editor of a paper 
1 have long taken in, and his answer is, that his readers in town see the 
daily papers, and they do not wish to sce the same things over again. { 
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consider, therefore, that a newspaper suited to country readers, which 
would give a fair abstract of all that is going on, both foreign and do- 
mestic, without partiality, and as fully as the limits of a weekly newspa- 
per could afford, is truly a desideratum. Persons would then obtain the 
necessary information without much sacrifice of either time or money, and 
the money saved might be turned to a goodaccount. As you, Sir, are @ 
moral reformer, | hope you will give this a place in your useful miscellany. 
If there is such a paper as the oue | have described, 1 do not know of it ; 
but if any such exists, inform me when and where it is published, which will 
much oblige, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
A COUNTRY MINISTER. 


{ Unable to give this Correspondent any satisfactory information myself, 1 shall Le 
glad at any time to convey to him the information of any of my readers, —Zaif,} 





THE IMPORTANCE OF PARENTAL AND MINISTERIAL EXAMPLE. 


— 


* And seems it notlring in a father's eye, 
Ti.at unimproved so many moments fly! 
Aud is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment, to feed his growing mind, 
But conjugated verbs, and nouns dec r'— Cowper, 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Sir, 
Mccu bas already been written on the subject of Education, but go reflecting im 
dividual will, I feel convinced, say there has been too much ; and those who account the 
subject dry and unprofitable, need only look fora moment into the ourseries of private 
individuals, or dissect the opinion of the acquitted collegian, and he will find abundant and 
convineing proofs, that a knowledge of the proper education of the human mind, is still 
very defective; and that, to render the system of education complete, much remains yet to 
be done. The pains which have of late been taken to disseminate knowledge through all 
classes of society, have, I believe, done mach in effecting the emancipation of the middle 
and lower orders from the thraldom of ignorance, How many are there now who, though 
they have received no college education, nor have been favoured with the patronage of the 
powerful ;—who, though they have not travelled the theoretical mazes of heathen authors, 
vor embellished their minds with the splendid dogmas of antiquity, can criticise with ability 
the literary labours of the most established aud popular authors, Happily mankiud now 
begin to perceive that utility and improvements are the productions of a far diGerent soil 
than the classics, and that the lore of heathen philosophers is eclipsed by modern improve- 
ments, and the effulgeuce ofan intellectual sun. 

But my present object is not tosend you an Essay on Education, bata few Hemarks on 
the necessity of Parents and Teachers seconding their precepts and admonitions by their own ex- 
a nples. From the ease and facility with which young minds receive impressions, and the 
tenacity with which they are afterwards retained, this portion of education cannot be teo 
frequently enforced, nor too strictly attended to, There are, I velieve, few parents who 
do not fecla peculiar anxiety for the welfare and future happiness of their offepring,—but 
there are, Lam sorry to add, thousands who aeglect le regulate their own conduct by such rules 
as can alone inmite the accomplishment of their wishes. Appareutly satisfied if their child 
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ren rival their fellows in the common routine of scholastic education, they neglect by far 
the most important part—that of leading them, with parevtal love, through the paths of 
moral rectifude and virtuc. Uwillnot deny that many parents frequently rehearse to their 
children lessons of morality, admonish them efthe dangers of disobedience, and lay down 
for them, as upon a map, that line of conduct they ought to purstie ;—bat how few are found 
who are willing to lay aside their fancied pleasures for what they consider the dull mono. 
tony of treading with their children those paths of real enjoyment which lead to the bliss- 
frauglitregions of a glorious immortality. 

Many parents, I have frequently observed, rather than forsake their pernicious habits, draw 
their children within the baneful cirele of their follies—many appear to consider precept 
of more utility than example, and place little or no restraint upon their own couduct—and 
others who are aware of the necessity of surrounding their children with euch circumstan- 
ces as have a tendency to inspire them with a love of virtue, make a thousand resolutions to 
act asreason and religion dictate, and a thousand times desert them. Thusisthe education 
of children totally neglected ia the most vital part. With minds vigorous, though weak 
apd inexperienced, they rejeet the cold formality of precept whea unaccompanied by ex- 
ample, and with silent uuobserved activity, treasure up the seeds of those propensities 
which not unseldom overshadow their future years with infamy. 

It isalso a matter of the first importance that the Ministers of Religion—they who under- 
take the important office of watching over our eternal interest, should regulate their own 
condyet by those rules they so repeatedly recommend to their respective assemblies. But 
how many are there who display religion in her native simplicity, and exhort their hearers 
to “deny ungodliness and worldly lusts,” aud “jive soberly, righteously, and godly inthis 
present world,” but not relishing the rigid economy which such rules enjoin, yield to the 
flattering temptations of worldly enjoyment, and encourage by their examples those vices 
and iromoralities against which the duties of their profession compel them to disclaim ? 
Such ministers, I hesitate not to assert, instead of staying the progress of the sinner by their 
admonitions, hastea histuin by their pernicious examples; and instead of enlightening 
the minds of their hearers by the precepts they deliver, and elevating their thoughts from 
the vanities of the world, to Him who accounteth the splendour of kings, andthe wealth 
of empires as naught, teach them to adopt a course of dissimulation, and to hide their real 
characters beneath the disgusting cloak of hypocrisy. It is confemedly the duty of all 
men to set good examples to the rising generations ; but when an individual undertakes the 
important task of instructing his fellow brethren in that on which their future happiness 
or misery so intimately depends, it is an obligation which he cannot infringe upon, without 
justly alarming the apprehensions of the christian and the philanthropist. Those who 
make it their rule to regulate their conduct by that of their minister, will not, it is more 
than probable, hesitate toembrace those immoralities, which his conduct seems to sanction, 
And will not they who have 

“ Fallen from the wings of reason and of hope” 

rejoice when they behold the reputed minister of Him whom they deny, tied to the follies 
of the wrold—the servant of voluptuoasness, and the votary of its fleeting enjoyments? 
Will it not confirm them intheir disbelief? Wéill not it cause others to waver, and not a 
few to stumble? May every minister ask himself these questions, and they who have hi- 
therte neglected the great end of their calling, henceforth labour in the cause of religion 
with redoubled ardour ;—for truly ean I say in the words of Cowper: 

“] venerate the man. whose heart is warm 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life, 

COINCIDENT, exhibit lneid proof 

That he is soaest iu the sacred cause,” 

To trespass longér at thistime upon your patience, Sir, would be unkind —That your 
srennonsexertions in the cause of morality—your laudable defence of the indigent—and 
Lor'ews promulgation of the lessons of truth, may meet with that reward they so justly 


mer t, othe sincere wish of 


Yours, &e, 
JUBA, 





JOHN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, PRESTON, 























